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Haying---Its Prospects and its Aids. 


That venerable and indisputable oracle—‘‘the 
oldest inhabitant’’ has never known such a pros- 
pect of a great hay crop at this time of the year 
as there is now. The season is not remarkably 
forward in any thing but grass, and that never 
looked better or more promising 80 early in June 
as it does now. The long continuance of cloudy 
and damp weather, while it has retarded and kept 
back people from planting as carly as usual, has 
been uncommonly favorable for the growth of 
grass. 

This cheering prospect however has its troubles, 
on account of the scarcity of labor among us re- 
quired to harvest so greatacrop. Many farm- 
ers are already looking about for available aid to 
assist them in haying, and inquiring what are the 
best and most approved implements for this pur- 
pose, and where they can be obtained. We pre- 
sume that within a week or two we have been 
asked more than fifty times—which is the best 
mowing machine? and which is the best horse 
rake, &c. In regard to the best mowing machine, 
we honestly confess we don’t know which one it 
is, but this we do know. They are all based on 
the same general principle of cutting—some vary- 
ing in some minor particulars and details of ma- 
chinery, and others in other particulars. Hence 
we give this general advice tu inquirers. . Be sure 
and get one that is strongly and faithfully made, 
one well put together and its parts so well manu- 
factured and adjusted that they will work easily 
according to the mechanical principles upon which 
they are designed. All these requirem-nts being 
met, almost any, if not all of them, are useful 
and labor saving machines. 

We are told by manufacturers and dealers, and 
we are happy to learn the fact, that there never 
has been so large a sale of mowers as has been 
thus far, in Maine, this year. This is right. Let 
those who can, purchase a good and well made one 
of some kind or other. And let those who can- 
not purchase, feel willing to throw pr. judices 
aside, and pay some one who has a mowing ma- 
chine a fair price for cutting his hay by the acre, 
or by the day, as they can best agree. In this 
way the first great part of the labor of haying is 
provided for. But when the grass is cut, it must 
be taken care of, and taken care of too, quickly 
and‘promptly. In every operation, subsequent 
to mowing, but one, mechanical genius has pro- 
vided machinery to aid us. The first operation is 
spreading and turning. The mowing machine 
cuts the grass so evenly, dropping it where it 
grew, that ‘‘spreading’’ is not required, but it 
should be turned. For this purpose there are 
several ‘‘hay tedding’’ or turning machines now 
in the market, by which a man und a horse can 
turn over more hay in a given time than ten men 
can in theold way. After being turned and dried, 
the horse rake comes into play. And here there 
is a great variety in the market, all worked by 
horse power. ‘The revolver, the independent, the 
spring tooth of a grcat variety of arrangements, 
and some others. Be sure and have some of them 
ready for use. We are aware that objections are 
made tothem. One is, that they ‘scratch up 
every thing and make hay dusty.’’ A part of 
this objection is true. They do scratch up every 
thing in their way, if your fields are foul with 
weeds and bushes which are cut, they will scratch 
them up and pack them in with yourhay. As 
for their making your hay dusty, or ‘‘smokey”’ as 
it is sometimes called, but a small part of this 
evil ghould be attributed to the horse rake. 

After raking comes pitching it on to the cart. 
Here, as yet, there is a lack of machinery to aid 
us. The light but strong spring tined hand fork, 
the brawny arm and strong muscular back of the 
farmer is as yet the best mode of loading into the 
cart. The time is coming when this part of hay- 
ing will also be perturmed by horse power—but, 
in doing it, there will be an essential modification 
of the cart or vehicle, for conveying it to the barn. 
But when on the cart and in the barn, mechani- 
cal ingenuity again steps in to your aid, and horse 
pitchforks of different forms and patterns are in 
the market, by which a ton of hay can be unload- 
ed and placed where you want it on the mow, in 
from three to five minutes. 

These, briefly, are some of the aids which offer 
themselves to the farmers who are becoming anx- 
ious how they shall get their hay. In addition to 
them we would suggest to those who use a horse 
pitch fork in their barns, whether it would not 
be easier for those who use the hand pitch fork in 
loading on in the field, if their cart or wagon 
were on low wheels# We think it would, and the 
horse pitch fork could remove it about as quick 
when in the birn from low as from high wheels. 
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Wanted---A Good Shovel. 





Our agricultural tools and machines are, as a 
general thing, superior to any in the world; and 
their cuperiority and excellence is one of the main 
causes which have brought about the improved 
condition of our husbandry. Our tools are near- 
Jy all of them well made, durable, easy to handle, 
perform their work in an excellent manner, and 
what is an important essential, especially in hand 
tools, combine lightness and strength. The shov- 
el is an important tool, much used, and is, not- 
withstanding one of the least perfect of our farm 
implements. A correspondent writing from Ma- 
chiasport, Mr. J. H. Patterson, condemns the riy- 
eted shovel now in use, and calls upon us to in- 
troduce the matter to farmers and manufacturers, 
with the bope that some party will make a good, 
durable, welded shovel ; one—not unlike the dea- 
con’s one horse shay—that will lagt until all the 
parts wear out together. Such a shovel we be- 
lieve to be a disideratum. Who will benefit the 
farmers and themselves by making and placing in 
the market such a tool? We give place to an 
are from Mr. Patterson’s communication : 

_ “One of the test impositio 
Tm community that I haper of io rinses cheney 
ey are @ tool which must be had in almost in- 
Cessant use, whereso much manuring is required 
and we want an article both light and strong : 
but the things we have now are both heavy and 
weak, besides being costly, as two of them will 
not last so long as one of the wooden ones did 


formerly. I havea number of bi 
worn, because broken out in the seen We oe 


have forks and hoes, but sh i 
more important and yet less perfectly mate.” 


Some Thoughts on the Education thay 


Farmers need. 





Men should be educated for that particular pur- 
suit or profession they are to occupy; and that 
knowledge which shall best fit them to be useful 
in that profession or pursuit, is the knowledge 
they most need. It fullows that the education of 
the farmer should be a practical one. 

Knowledge, or education, may very properly 
be ranged into two general classes, theoretical 
and practical. That is of more worth which is 
obtained by actual practice ; although both are 
alike useful and important in all the pursuits of 
life. It is essential thata good lawyer or physi- 
cian should be well acquainted with. the theory 
of their several professions, but their success de- 
pends, ina great measure, upon the amount of 
practical skill and knowledge which ea: h posses- 
es. A physician may understand very correctly 
the manner of amputating a limb, as he has ob- 
tained it from his books, but his success in per- 
forming the operation depends upon practice ; the 
larger the experience the more skillful and perfect 
the work. 

A farmer, we say, needs a knowledge of chem- 
istry, of geology, of animal physiology, of bota- 
ny, of entomology and other sciences ; but these 
sciences alone can never make a farmer. They 
will, to a great extent, assist his labors and lead 
him to work more understandingly. On the other 
hand, a man who bas had sufficient practice may 
become a very good farmer, though he knows not 
the botanical name of asingle plant upon his 
farm, nor the difference between mica and quartz. 

There are many good farmers who read no ag- 
ricultural books or papers, and’ who are unac- 
quainted with the simplest scientific term ; yet 
they manage their farms in accordance with cor- 
rect principles, because those principles are found- 
ed upon the results of their own careful observa- 
tion and practice. We do not say they would not 
become more thorough and efficient, that their 
practice would be better and their returns great- 
er, did they give more attention to the study of 
those sciences underlying their profession. Very 
often we see clergymen not having received the 
advantages of a liberal education, who do a great 
amount of good in the world—we do not say they 
would not have been more useful had they receiv- 
ed such advantages. 

The sciences aid the farmer in the more skilful 
practice of his work ; and it isa thorough and 
intelligent practice united with a knowledge of 
the natural sciences (acquainting him with the 
elements with which he has to do) that will make 
the most complete farmer. To enforce this prin- 
ciple of the union of practice with science as ap- 
plied to the pursuit of farming, we borrow an il- 
lustration—not using the exact language—from 
the address of the late Hon. Jos. R. Williams, at 
the dedication of the Agricultural College of Mich- 
igan at Lansing, May 13th, 1857. Thesailor he- 
fure the mast performs al] the work connected with 
the machinery of his ship with the most perfcct 

ease. In the midst of a tempest, or in the dark- 
ness of midnight, he reefs the sails with coolness 
and is regardless of danger. Is he a perfect sailor ? 
Far trom it. Diligent and thoughtful students 
are silently at work in the observatories at Wash- 
ington and London, preparing the nautical alma- 
nac. Charts and maps showing the reefs, coasts 
and shoals, are prepared for his use. By the help 
which science has rendered, the mariner can in- 
dicate upon the trackless ocean his exact position. 
Is the deep scholar, who passes his time in the 
observatories, and from whose calculations the 
ship is worked, the perfectsailor? By no means! 
But he who unites the highest practical aptness 
and skill in working the ship, with the scientitic 
penetration that enables him to use all the de- 
ductiuns of nautical science—he is the perfect 
sailor! Hence the complete union of principles 
and practice makes the sailor. Scicnce has not 
done less for the farmer than for the mariner. 
The most perfect knowledge of all known natural 
laws, and all applicable scientific principles, with 
the most perfect skill, must conspire, assisted by 
energy, industry and economy to make the most 
thorough and accomplished farmer. 

The education needed by the farmer is one in 
which practical and scientific knowledge can be 
the most thoroughly blended and imparted. The 
institution intended to furnish education to this 
class, must oot overlook the importance of buth 
branches of knowledge, theoretical and practical, 
in a united form. A just proportion of each is 
indispensable to the true education of the farmer. 
A farmer's college must teach the practical as 
well as the scientific, or it will become a failure. 

The question is repeatedly asked, ‘* How can the 
farmer’s practical skill be improved ?”’ or, in other 
words, **Huw can he be taught to plow and hoe 
in a better manner?’ Yet, notwithstanding 
these inquiries, any one can readily see that even 
in the mere application of labor to the simplest 
farm operation there is much to be learned. A 
Scotcbman will dig three rods of ditch to an 
American's two, and do it better. An English 
plowman, taught with implements iar inferiur to 
our own, and guiding the team himeelf by a 
slender rein, will strike a straighter, and Jay a 
handsomer furrow than any Yankee farmer, even 
with one to drive the team. If the practical skill 
of the farmer cannot be improved, be had better 
abandon the finished and perfect implements of 
to-day, and return to the sic«le and flail of years 
ago. The skill of the farmer in performing farm 
tabor, can be improved, and this improvement is a 
part of hiseducation. It is one of the offices of an 
Agricultural College to impart this instruction. 





Use the Hoe! 





The ground cannot be stirred too much. Stir- 
Ting the soil is manuring it. Compare the gar- 
den with the field. The former prodaces bounti- 
fully ; not because it is more generously dressed 
with manure, but because the hoe is in almost 
constant use. The ground is light and open, 
ready to appropriate the benefits of sun, air and 
rain. The field, hoed twice—perhaps not but 
once—becomes crusted over on the surface, and 
the influences of rain and warmth are, to a great 
degree, shat out. Keep the surface open and 
loose by the constant use of the hoe. Nothing 
will pay better, even in these times. A farmer 
spent a week’s dull weather in July, a year or 
two ago, just as the hay season had commenced, 
and while waiting for good weather, in hoeing 
Smong his corn. HH» hoed nearly half the piece. 
The difference in th it half was visible the rest of 
the season, and the yield was much heavier than 





from the other. Use the hoe! 


Apple-tree Louse---Aphis Mali. 


A correspondent, Mr. T. H. Bosworth, writing 
from Bingham, says: ‘‘I wish to inquire the cause 
of the failure of the apple tree blossom. My or- 
chard has always been a good bearing one, but 
this year there are but few blossoms to be seen. 
There is not one tree in five that has any signs of 
buds. My trees seem to be covered with lice, and 
they are devouring the blossoms. Is there any 
remedy ?’’ Eaclosed in the above letter was one 
bud and a few leaves, with a large number of lice 


upon them. 
The insects enclosed are the common plant louse 


of our orchards. They belong to the order Ho- 
mopTera, family Aphide, genus aphis. The one 
under consideration is a European species, named 
Aphis mali by Fabricius, and supposed by Dr. 
Fitch to have been introduced into this country 
by importing trees from Europe. They are pro- 
duced quite early in the spring from eggs deposit- 
ed in the crevices of the bark the autumn previ- 
ous. As soon as the buds begin to expand, the 
young lice attach themselves thereto, and com- 
mence to suck the juices contained in the buds 
until the leaves become large enough to sustain 
them, when they feed upon them. Like all Aphi- 
des they multiply beyond the power of computa- 
tion. There are from sixteen to twenty genera- 
tions in a season, from thirty to forty young be- 
ing produced by each parent. Mr. Curtis, an 
English entomologist, computes that from n single 
egg, in seven generations, seven hundred and 
twenty-nine millions of lice will be bred! The 
process of multiplication is kept up until late in 
the fall, when eggs are deposited in every crevice 
and under all the scales of the bark, to be brought 
to activity by the warmth of another spring. A 
very large proportion of the eggs are destroyed by 
the storms and severe cold of winter. These lice 
have many insect enemies, and it is generally the 
case when they become numerous, their parasites 
also appear in large numbers; and often trees 
completely overrun with lice are rendered clean 
ina very short space of time—a week at the 
longest This louse usually affects young trees 
more than it does uld ones. 

Several remedies have been found efficacious. 
Strong soap suds or weak ley, applied to the limbs 
and buds of the tree is one of the simplest and 
most efficacious. But it will not destroy the lice 
unless it completely covers them. As they are 
found in large numbers near the ends of the twigs, 
they may with no great labor be dipped into a 
pail-holding the solution. This will be a sure 
means of destroying them. 

The extract of tobacco—that manufactured by 
the South Down company, Boston—prepared ac- 
cording to their directions, and used like the 
above, is also a ready and efficient remedy. To- 
bacco smoke is also recommended, especially for 
lice affecting low bushes, such as roses, and other 
low trees and shrubs. 


Notes from our | Copy Drawer. 


Anotuer Bic Ecc. A hen belonging to Mr. A 
Clark of Kendall's Mills, recently laid an egg 
weighing three anda half ounces, and girthing 
eight and a quarter inches in length, and six and 
a quarter in circumference. 

A Sueep item From Somerset Cocnrtr. 





Mr. J. 


under date of June 8th. Let us also hear from 
our Norridgewock and Anson farmers in regard to 
the weight of their nice fleeces : 


**I sheared my buck *‘Billy”’ the 4th of June. 

He sheared nineteen pounds, and had been ex- 

posed to every rain this spring since turning out 

to pasture. My ewes, mostly yearlings, averag- 

ed six and a quarter pounds. All are of thie 

Spanish blood. ¢ Had I taken the pains that some | 
others have, my buck’s fleece would have weighed | 
some four or five pounds more.”’ 


A Crusape aGainst Insects. Wage a war of 

extermination against all insects. They are in| 
greater abundance this ycar than ever. For cat- 

erpillars, use strong soap suds, or what is better, 

diluted whale oil soap, in the proportion of one 

pound of soap to six gallons of water. For cur- 

rant worms and rose bugs, use extract of tohacco. 

For squash bugs, wood ashes sprinkled upon the 

plants in the evening or just before a rain, will 

prove an effectual remedy. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Corn vs. Pork and Beef. 


Messrs. Eprtors :—I believe it is not generally 
known that it takes about ten pounds of corn to 
make one pound of beef or pork. Nevertheless it 
is a fact that has been fully demgnstratea by 
careful experiments It is also an established 
fact that one pound of corn contgins mure than 


average butcher’s meat. Thus butchers’ meat 
furnishes in all only 366 parts in 100 of solid 
matter to 63 4 of water. while corn meal contains 
90 parts in 100 of sulid matter and only 10 of 
water. Now in following out and applying these 
facts we arrive at conclusions that may be to 
some not a. little startling. We find for exam- 
ple that the change of corn into beef and pork, 
especiully the latter, isa most palpable violation 
ot the laws of domestic and political economy. 
For if it should be taken for granted that we 
raise 800,000,000 bushels of corn in the United 
States in a year, (and this is estimated to he the 
fict by Mr. Juhn Jay, of the Geographical & Sta- 
tistical Society of New York,) is it not safe to 
suppore that at least one half of this is employed 
in fattening animals? And if it takes as much 
corn to make a pound of pork as it does to make 
a pound of beef, then here is a waste of 360,000.- 
000 bushele of this valuable product; or, at 50 
cents a bushel, $180,000,000, even though we 
admit that a pound of beef contains as much nu- 
tritious matter as a pound of curn, which we 
have seen above is not true. If it is said, as it 
may be, that this is a national loss rather than a 
luss to individuals, I should like to know how it 
can be made out. I see no reason why a national 
loss is not a loss to each individual making up 
that nation; and in general a loss wifich falls 
upon us about equally. If this isso, and we 
take our present population to be 30,000,000, 
here is a loss of six dullars to each individual, or 
thirty dollars for a family of five*pereons. If, 
however, we admit the corn to be worth twice as 
much per pound as the beef—I mean for all pur- 
of human nutrition—then the loss of course 
is double that sum,’or sixty dollars to a family. 
Are we able and willing to bear the loss? Sume 
may say they prefer the beef and pork becauee it 
makes them warmer than corn bread. But if 
this were admitted, the difference in favor of 
animal food could not be as great as ten to one. 
It is not to be admitted, however. Corn meal 
contains 77 parts in 100 of the heat forming prio- 
ciple, and butchers’ meat only a fraction over 14 
parts in 100. It may be said that the beef and 
pork taste better than the johnny cake or the 
pudding. Not to the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries that are sustained almost wholly on corn. 
Nor do they indeed, to any one whose taste is 
pe and unperverted. It isa epecies of canni- 
lism in human society that makes a person 
relish flesh and blood, with all the filth that be- 
1 to every part and parcel of them. 





H. Philbrick of Skowhegan, writes as follows | P 


twice as much nutritious matter asa pound of | Pe° 





orth Edgecomb. Moses Gresxovag. 


Agricultural siscellany. 


Valuable Suggestions to Wool-Growers. 











The address of Hon. Henry S./Randall, deliv- 
ered beture the Wool-growers’ Association of 
Ohio, at Columbus, January 6, 1864, has just 
been published in pamphlet furm, in conjunctiun 
with the proceedings of the conventiun. The 
address is a most interesting and instructive pa- 
per upon wool-growing dnd the interests of wool- 
producers in the United States, and we should be 
glad to present it to our readers entire, but must 
be cuntent with a few extracts. Speaking of the 
prospects for remunerative prices for wool in the 
future, Mr. Randall says : 

‘In my opinion, we are to have a year of low 
prices and panic among wool-growers when peace 
is restured, and when it throws the cotton, which 
will then be in the Southern States, in a body in- 
to the market. There has been much more smoke 
raised over, than actual fire employed in, its con- 
flugration. The amount remaining in the South 
is estimated by those most conversant with the 
subject at three millions anda half of bales.— 
This temporary supply will be mistaken fur a 
permanent one ; and while it is glutting the mar- 
ket. and while, perhaps, all commodities are sub- 
siding to the gould standard of price, we shall 

ear as many of those superficial observers, who 
always judge the future by the present, croaking 
uver an imaginary permanent downfall of woul 
production, as nuw see in it the best, if not the 
unly high road to El Dorado. Then the inexpe- 
rienced men, the speculators, and those ‘rolling 
stunes’’ who continually roll from one pursuit to 
another, according to the fashion ‘‘or fever’’ of 
the day, will betake themeelves elsewhere. They 
came ‘tas fleet as forest deer’’—they will be 
‘driven back as tame.”’ 

To the true wool-grower, the future is full of 
rational hupe. Everything goes to show that his 
industry will be better rewarded in the future 
than it has been in the past. The general tariff 
policy of our country is better settled. That 
lung struggle is over between the extreme pro- 


‘tectionists and non-protectionists, which kept up 


agitatiun and uncertainty, and led to those sud- 
den vacillations in Jegislation which are so fatal 
to protected industry. The extreme protection- 
ists have learned that the consumers—in other 
words, the body of the people—will not long en- 
dure their policy. The non-protectionists dare 
not urge a tariff below the standard of revenue, 
or one without discriminations ; and henceforth 
the revenue standard will admit of all necessary 
protection. 

Anvther highly auspicieus circumstance for the 
future of the American woul-grower is the solidity 
and success attained by the woul-manufacturing 
interest. There has been w former class of man- 
ulacturers—hybrids between speculators and pol- 
ititions and stuckjobhers in legislation—to whom 
we owe little. Their maneuvers kept the markets 
unstable and feverish. They overacted and fell. 
Their successors are generally practical, straight- 
forward wen, who seek their gains in the legiti- 
wate channels of business. Their prorperity is 
therefore certain, and the steady expansion of 
their business is equally certain, opening still 
wider markets for vur wool. Let the latter fact 
not be furgetten when we ask changes in the 
wovlen tariff. If in those changes we conld ob- 
tain a particle of undue advantage over the man- 
ufacturer— if, to recur to my furmer simile, we 
do not leave him full half of the bed—it is worse 
than a barren victory, for we injure both him and 
ourselves. [lis decay is ourdecay. His death is 
our death.”’ 

Respecting the payment of high prices for full 
blouded sheep, Mr. Randall remarks : 

‘Am [ asked, if, after such an elaborate argu- 
ment against extravagant expectations—against 
bubble-blowing—I am also willing to declare that 
my judgment approves of those extravrdinary 
trices which have been paid fur full-blpod sheep 
within the past year? I reply: That depends 
upon circumstences. If extraordinary prices 
have been paid for ordinary animals, then the 
buyer has nut only been delu ted out of his money, 
bat out of his anticipated improvements. But 
great actual improvements justify great prices. 
Let me cite an example: A triend. of mine owned 
a flock of ewes, of mixed Saxon and Spanish Me- 
rino bluod, which yielded, on an average, four 
pounds of wool per head. He purchused what 
was then considered a very high-priced American 
Infantado ram for the purpose of improving his 
fluck. Ile fuund, quite contrary to his previous 
experience, that he could raise nearly one hun- 
dred per cent. of lambs. In the spring of 1863 
his three-year old, two-year old, and yearling 
ewes numbered upward of two hundred. The 
three-year olds unfortunately had their wool 
mixed, at shearing, with that of some of the old 
ewes, so that their separate product cannot be 
determined The two year old and yearling ewes, 
one hunired and fifty-seven in number, yielded 
one thousand ope hundred and nineteen and one- 
half pounds ot washed wool, or seven pounds two 
ounces per head, exclusive of tags; and with 
woul avereging over two inches in length, tag- 
ging down to the skin necessarily eubtracts a con- 
siderable amount. The entire fleeces would have 
exceeded seven and one-quarter pounds of washed 
wool per head. The sheep had been well kept, 
but nut in the least degree pampered. The well- 
known wool merchant who bought the wool in- 
formed me that it was fairly washed, and that 
the manufacturer who worked it up expressed 
uliar satisfaction with its qualities, «nd de- 
clared that he bad never manufactured a more 

rofitable lot. All the preceding facts, of which 
eas not personally cognizant, rest on the ex- 
plicit testimony of well-known men of an uneus- 

ected truthfulness as any in the State of New 
Pork. To show the public appreciation of the 
sheep, I will add that the three-year olds and two- 
year olds would have sold last winter in a lot for 
thirty dollars a head. ‘Their dams, if put back 
to the same ages, would not probably have sold 
jor eight dollars a head. 





Vitality of Seeds. 

Farmers are often advised through agricultural 
papers to gather matured weeds and put them in 
their compost heaps, Now, I very mach doubt 
the propriety of this advice. Although the de- 
composed weed stalks may be of some vitality, I 
am very certain the seeds do not lose theirs. When 
seeds will stand culd and heat for years, or pass 
through the stomach of the animal without being 
the least impaired, I very much doubt the decom- 
posing process of matter with which they are 
ounnected, destr ying them. . 

Years ago, there stood a small, thick hemlock 
forest in a certain locality in Ashtabula county, 
through which a winding wagon road, from ne- 
cessity was made, and farmers often drew loads of 
hay through this pieceot wood. When the pub- 
lic roads were properly laid out and fitted for use, 
the wood ruad was entirely abandoned ; twenty 
years later the forest was cut down, and as soon 
as the tun’s rays struck the earth here, there came 
up a beautiful bed of timothy, the whole length 
and breadth of the old road. I believe er 
acquainted with the circumstances, generally 
tidve that the hay seed scattered there twenty 
years before, retained its vitality, and when the 
sun and rain fell upon it, it germinated and 


During the early part of summer, while weeds 
were in bloom, I dug a large pond-hole in my 
ture, sume three feet deep ; soon after it was 
finished, there came a light shower anda warm 
sup ; a week or so after this, the bed of the hul- 
low was covered with small weeds. It was im- 
possible for the seeds to have blown there at the 
season of the year, and the onl conclusion | 
could come to, was that the seeds had remained 
for sgprneion in the earth without losing their 
vitality. 
I think it far more advisable to gather matured 
weeds and burn them, rather than to put them 
into the compost heap.— Erastus wy Ohio Farmer. 


Nitre---Saltpetre, 





The beneficial effect of nitre upon vegetation 
has been understood from the earliest periods of 
which we have any account. It is the result of 
the union of nitricacid with potash, and in many 
parts of the world it is found in its natural state, 
and in immense quantities, and requiring only to 
be dug upand leached, and afterwards crystaliz- 
ed, to be ready for use. It is alsv frequently pro- 
duced artificially by means of *‘nitre beds,”’ and 
- “aren under under old buildings, deep cellars, 

ca. 

The principal materials needed in the construc- 
tion of nitre-beds are potash, which is supplied 
hy vegetable substances in a state of decay, animal 
matter, which will give out ammonia, and this in 
turn, part with its nitrogen, and furm, with oxy- 
gen, the nitric acid, which unites with the pot- 
ash of the ashes, or decaying vegetable matter, 
and thus forms nitre. 

Most farmers are acquainted with the very 
great value of soils taken from beneath the tie- 
ups, stables, and other places of like description, 
in which animals have been sheltered fur many 
years, fur manurial purposes, and have no doubt 
been surprised, on applying them to crops, by the 
sudden and sustained effects which they have 
produced. This is the result of nitre. The urine 
of the animal hes filtered through the fluor, to- 
gether with a certain portion of the solid void- 
ings, and having been constantly and effectually 
protected from the wasting influences of atmos- 
pheric action, the decompositions and recombina- 
tions requisite to the formation of nitre have gone 
on uninterruptedly year after year, till the svil 
has become impregnated with richness, surpass- 
ing in degree that of the finest compust, or the 
must energetic stable manure. 

It is stated in a European publication of much 
merit, and asthe result of actual experiment, 
that the solid excrement of about twenty cows 
and mules, in layers of four inches thick, with 
alternating layers of chalky suil, of similar thick- 
ness, and wet occasionally” with the liquid void- 
ings of the same animals, will produce from ten 
to twelve thousand pounds of saltpetre in four 
years. The bed, however, must be protected, and 
occasionally shoveled over. At the end of two 
years, the heap will be resolved to a fine, rich 
mould. It is then left for two years more, fre- 
quently turned, but not wet with urine during 
the last few months. In the formation of these 
beds, the ‘chalky soil’’ is not indispensably 
nec ssary, fur experiment has proved, as well as 
science, that ashes, unleached, or leached, are 
better. 

The following definite rules are laid down for 
the formation of beds, where this substitute is to 
be used : 

Take one cord of clean cow dung, one cord of 
leached ashes, one cord of loam, or swamp muck. 
Mix the ashes and loam or mugk well together, 
and having hard rammed the barn cellar fluor, or 
that under a shed, put a layer on it uf these mix- 
ed materials, four inches thick, then a Jayer of 
dung four inches thick, then another layer of 
mixture, and eo on alternately, until the pile is 
four or five feet high, topping off with loam.— 
Wet it over occasivnally with urine, keeping it 
about as moist as garden luam, and turning it 
over occasiunally. 

If the foreg»ing process be adopted, the con- 
tents of the heap will become excellent compost 
the second year, and may he spread as a top- 
dressing, or applied like short manure to every 
description of field crops, with a certainty of the 
hest results. In the vicinity of powder works, in 
which large quantities of nitre are consumed, we 
have frequently noticed the bags from which the 
nitre had been emptied, spread, before showers, 
or during storms, over the surface of mowing 
lands. The nitre impregnates the texture of 
these bags, and the rain washes it out and car- 
ries it into the soil, which acknowledges its re- 
ceipt hy a most luxuriant and beautiful crop. 

Several years ago, when the potato rot prevail- 
ed to its greatest extent, we used saltpetre freely 
as a dressing and secured fine crops of potatoes 
both in quantity and quality. Very little rot oc- 
curred among them, while directly over the fence 
in a neighbor ’s field, on the same kind of soil, and 
the use of the same variety of potatoe, the White 
Chenango, more than three-fourths of the whole 
crop rotted ! 

Cannot some of our farmers produce this sub- 
stance at a cheaper rate, and find better results 
from it, too, than they can from most of the spe- 
cific fertilizers now in use? Where wood ashes 
can be readily obtained, we believe they can.— 
N. E. Farmer. 





Work for All Hands. 





Aye, there is work fur all, and much of it must 
be done right speedily. Ernest workers are 
wanted on the farm, in the shop and manufactory, 
sture and office, garden and kitchen, and, last nut 
least, in the Untun army. So much is to be done 
in each department—so many men and women of 
brains and muscle and will are: required—that 
this is no time fur idling or shrinking or strag- 
gling. Every able-bodied man, woman, boy and 
girl has a sacred duty to perform,—and now is 
the time for such work as will ¢el/. Fur upon the 
home efforts of the people, and the wise action of 
their representatives in council and battle-field, 
during the ensuing few months, far more depends 
than we can specily in this connection. A na- 
tion at war for its dearest interests is to be ted 
and clothed, and a Republic to be saved, by work 
and wisdum—or, for the want and exercise of 
these, all that is worth living for is to be risked 
or irredeemably lost. Each and altshould awake 
and buckle on the armur, resulved to not only 
‘*strike fur our altars and our fires,’’ but to re- 
deem the country, people and posterity frum a 
curse which is both present and prospective—an 
evil which, unless stayed, will blight the prosper- 
ity of those now living, and make slaves of their 
children and children’s children. Let us glance 
at‘*the situatiun,’’ so far as the great mags of our 
readers are concerned. 

The farmers of the country are the great de- 
pendence of the nation at all times—the bulwark 
of supplies, in both peace and war. If they fail, 
the *‘main spoke’’ is gone. They must plow agd 
sow and gather tothe utmost. The crisis de- 
mands that each and every one shall do his and her 
best in thie directiun. The country is in danger, 
and every map, woman and even child is called 
upon fur aid—for labor, sacrifice, devotion, pat- 
rivtism. Let these be forthcoming, manilested, 
demunstrated, in works as wellas words. This 
is no time fur mere words, but action is indispen- 
sible. ‘Theories are good, but practicla effurt— 
that which performs, accomplishes, completes— 
18 required in this crisis of the Republic's history. 
The people of the Nurth—those who have ‘a 
stake in the hedge’’ and desire that liberty and 
prosperity shall be the inheritance of their pos- 
terity—have but one course to pursue, and that 
is plainly indicated. The re 
crushed, the salvation of the Union and country 
and peuple secured. To insure this, labor and 
sacrifice are necessary. Therefure let every 


swre, army, or elsewhere. 
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one do his or her duty—speedily and uoflineli- | 00d effect. 
ingly—on the farm, in the shop, manufactory, 


In this region, er there — of * 
work, economy, ring in the matter of labor on : 1 
the farm. The setae bas been the most unfa-| commends the following remedy for the healing 
vorable for over a scure of years. Culd and wet|of wounds upon horees : *Saltpetre should be 
weather has prevailed through the spring, and| moderately strong to the taste, and eer 84 
now the usual work of April and the first belf of | added until the solution is slightly tinged. is, 
In the West | and nothing else, is to be used as a wash, two or 
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Beet Sugar in the West. 





At Chattsworth, near the Chicago Branch of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, experiments have 
been in progress to which Western men, interest- 
ed in the highest development of the agricultural 
resources of thuse great prairies, have looked 
with no little anxiety, and much hopefulness, for 
results. Some circumstances occurred in experi- 
menting, in the state of the weather, or the want 
of proper machinery, that prevented the manu- 
facture of a large crup of beets produced on the 
Chattsworth farm. At length, difficulties were 
overcome, and all ccnnionat were delighted to 
find that the beets raised there abound in saccha- 
rine juices, and that the results obtained are in 
every respect encouraging. The editor of the 
Prairie Farmer saw the process, which is, briefly, 
as follows : 

“The beets are washed, topped, decayed parts 
cut away, or the whole discarded it imperfect. 
A toothed cylinder, two feet in diameter, ‘driven 
at a high rate of speed, is used as a grater. The 
beets are fed up to it by a pair of plungers. The 
palp and juice fall below in an iron tank, fine and 
white as snow. Two hundred pounds of the 
pulp is put in a centrifugal machine at once, and 
the juice separated from it by ceatrifagal force 
ina few moments. The juice goes thence into 
clarifying tanks where it 1s clarified preparatory 
tw evapuratiun. In these recent experiments, no 
bone filters were ready, and hence other methods 
were resorted to to defecate the juice. The evap- 
oration was done both in a kettle with steam cuil, 
and on sorgho evaporators. The editor says of 
the first experiment: *‘When it had reached a 
consistency supposed to be right for granulating, 
it was taken off and set ina warm room for the 
night. With many anxious feelings we ap- 
proached the vessel holding it the next morning, 
when, to our great delight, we found the whule 
mass had crystalized from top to bottom, showing 
large and splendid crystals of sugar, which, after 
standing twenty-fuur hours longer, was allowed 
to drain. No more than twenty per cent. of it 
drained out, much of which was sugar. This 
would bave been less had it been allowed to stand 
longer.”’ 

At this time of high prices, when a barrel of 
good white sugar costs something more than fifty 
dollars, would it not be well for many of our far- 
mers to sow the sorghum to a moderate extent, 
and reduce its juice tu syrup for family use.— 
This was dune several years ago, when imolassses 
sold for one-half what it is bringing now, and it 
was then thought, that, under improved modes 
of extracting and builing the juice, a sweetening 
might be obtained by a large number of our peo- 

le at an economical cost. It is now made at the 

est with success and profit, and the probability 

is, that they will produce a large surplus the 
present seasun. 

The only way in which we can learn what can 
be dune in this respect is through numerous tri- 
als by individuals ina small way, as well as by 
associated «fut on « large scale, with all the ap- 
pliances necessary to perfect success. [n a emul! 
way the fact can be established, whether the beet 
and the sorghum contain a sufficient amount of 





jan object for the purpose of obtaining sugar. A 
| secondary object would be the large amount of 
| matter left for feed for cattle after the juices are 
extracted from the beet. Perhaps paper might 
be manufactured from the ‘*bagasse,’’ or remain- 


der of the sorghum.—N. £. Farmer. 


| 





To Preserve Fruit Without Self-Sealing 
Cans. 





Prepare a cement of one ounce rosin, one ounce 
gum shellack, and a cubic inch of beeswax; put 
them ina tincupand melt slowly—too high or 
too quick heat may cause it to scorch. 

Place the jars where they will become warm, 
while the fruit is cooking. it they are gradually 
heated there is nu danger of breaking. 

As soon as the fruit is thoroughly heated, and 
while boiling hot, fill the jars full, let the juice 
gover the fruit entirely. Have ready some circu- 
lar pieces of stout, thick cotton or linen cloth, 
and spread over with cement a space sufficient to 
cover the mouth and rim of the jars. Wipe the 
rim perfectly dry and apply the cloth while warm, 
putting the cement side-down, bring the cover 
‘over the rim and secure it firmly with a string ; 
| then spread a cuating of cement over the upper 
surface. As the contents of the jars coul, the 
| pressure of the air will depress the cover, and 
| give most positive proof chat all is safe. 

Many think that sugar is essential to enable 
the fruit to keep. This is not so. ‘Berries and 
peaches’ are better put up without it. Sugar 
|strewn over them an hour before eating, gives 
them more the flavor of fresh fruit. Cuvk only 
sufficient to fill two jars at once, to avoid crush- 
ing tender berries. Pears and quinces are best 
couked in water till tender, putting in as many 
as will cover the top of the water at one tiwe ; 
when clear and tender, add to the water sugar to 
the taste ; as soon as boiling hot put in the fruit, 
and when it is penetrated with syrup, put it in 
| jars, and fill itup with syrup builing hut. Seal as 
directed. Apples the same way, or cooked in 
| water only, and secured. Let them be in quar- 
| ters, for, if mashed, the pulp will hold so many 
jair-babbles it will not keep.—Godey's Ladies’ 
| Book, 

Grapes—Palp and cook till the pulps are melt- 
ed; strain ovt the seeds; putin the skins, and 
when well -cooked, add sugar to taste. When 
| the syrip is sufficiently thick, seal. 

Cherries and Plums are put in with or without 
pits, as one chouses. 

Tomatoes aré cooked till all the lumps are dis- 
solved, and the mass quite thick. 

Sweetmeats of any kind secured in this way will 
keep for years. If req@ired for transportation, 
| perbaps it would be well to ure close-fitting corks, 
|eut off even with the top of the jar, and then 
covered with the cemented cloth, otherwise corks 
are not necessary. 














Oiling Machinery. 

Many agricultural implements may be worked 
with a much less amount of force by lubricating 
the journals and other parts where two metals 
work against each other, with a proper kind of 
oil. 
The object of lubrication is to overcome friction 
by filling the space between any two surfaces, 
supposed to be in contact, with oil or other ma- 
terial, so as to prevent the metals frpm abrading 
each other. 

When common oil is used, this object is at- 
tained but in a degree, and in agricultural im- 
plements which are occasionally out of use the 
effect of time is to render the oil gummy and ad- 
hesive. 

All this may be avoided by using cold press- 


jlion must be|©d sperm oil, such as does not stiffen in cold 


weather, and is free from albumen and other im- 
purities. ‘ ; 
In warm weather lard oil may be used with 





Wounds in Horses. 


t of the Michigan Farmer re- 


ndo hich onght to be done or | stroys the proud flesh, prodaces granulations im- 
po beet we *« The poten resort is—what ? | mediately, and heals in & surprisingly short time. 
To employ every man, woman, beast and ma-|I have hada horse badly kicked and bt 
chine that is available, and rush matters to the| hurt, in mid-winter and mid-summer, eir 


a’ stick is vi 

up under this 
treatmegt; at least I never saw any 

from it, as tho stitches bave uniformly torn ou 





the saccharine quality to make their cultivation. 


Profitable Cows. 


Queer questions come to us sometimes. Here 
is one :—**How much butter should a cow make 
in a week to be good enough to be worth keeping 
for milk?"’ We say ‘‘queer’”’ because that is a 
question which every farmer ought to decide for 
himself. But itisa pertinent question, and it 
dues no harm to ask such. It belungs to a clasa 
of questions which every good business man, 
whether farmer, manufacturer, or merchant, aske 
and seeks w suive. Icis precisely like questions 
which enter into the management of a systematic 
business daily. Mr. Merchant buys goods. He 
knows what they cost him, taclnding freight, 
cartage, commissions, &c. Adding to the cust, 
the interest on the money invested, he must fix 
his selling price at such a figure as to cover insur- 
ance, current expenses, labor, and a profit beside. 
So, in determining whether a cow is worth keep- 
ing,or not, precisely the same questiuns must 
considered. Dves she return ty your ket the 
cust of keeping her, including care, and labor of 
preparing ber product for market, with the in- 
terest on the money invested in her, or on the 
amount which she would sell for to-day? If she 
dves not, she is not worth keeping. But your es- 
timate can not be confined to a single week's ex- 
perience. You should know what she‘vost you ; 
what the feed you have fed her during a year was 
worth in cash in market ; what she has cost you 
in labor to take care of her and prepare her 
product for market, and the interest on the whole 
investment. With this aggregate, you should 
place to the cow's credit against it, the value of 
the calf she raises, the manure she makes, the 
milk she yields during the year—or a careful es- 
timate of the same—and her cash value to-day. 
Compare the aggregate. If the latter is not as 
large as the former, you had better get rid of your 
cow. It ought to be at least 10 or 15 per centum 
larger. 

It is plain, from what we have written, that the 
answer to the question asked us must depend up- 
on data notin our possession, and circumstances, 
pertaining to our correspondent's locality, with 
which we are unacquainted. The cust and value 
vi cows in different localities vary with the differ- 
ence in climate, facilities for obtaining forage, 
proximity to market, &c., &o. The cost of keeping 
cows is much less in some localities than others, 
while the market value of the product may be 
very nearly the same, owing to railway facilities. 
A much better cow may really be of less profit in 
one lucality than a pour one inanother. Figures 
alone will decide the question! And the farmer 
who is not making figures while his cows are man- 
ufacturing his capital into milk, is a loose farmer 
—in that respect. 





Speculation and Extravagance. 





The mania for speculation, facilitated by an in- 
flated currency, is daily increasing, and the steady 
grins of legitimate business enterprises are com- 
ing to be considered much too slow fur the times. 
Che license which av exemption from specie pay- 
ments affurds, undoubtedly stimulates to reckless 
extravagance, and although money flows freely, 
and many departments of trade are brisk, a good 
many people seem to furget that their wealth will 
shrink to much smaller proportions when méas- 
ured by a depreciated currency. All the luxuries 
and most necessaries of life, are constantly ap- 
preciating in value, but no inflation of prices 
seems to check the tendency to lavish expendi- 
ture ; on the contrary, it seems rather to increase 
it. The taste fur comforts and luxuries are the 
natural growth of this state of affairs, and to this 
growth it is difficult to set the bounds. What 
were the luxuries of the last generation have 
b: come the ordinary comforts of to-day, and the 
cust of living sumptuously a quarter of a century 
ago would now be scarcely adequate to meet ac- 
tual necessities. When and where this mania 
will stop, it is impossible to conjecture. Unless 
we solve the issue of the rebellion by speedy mil- 
itary successes, there is fear that the nation will 
be overtaken by a financial revulsion, the magni- 
tude of which will have no parallel on this side 
of the Atlantic. The rebellion is rapidly assum- 
ing an aspect of finance, and by many the finan- 
cial question is deemed to have the more impor- 
tant and inexplicable of the two. Weare im- 
porting enormous quantities of foreign luxuries 
as well as necesar.iis, while the bigh prices of 
our leading commodities have restricted the ex- 
port movement within narrow limite. 





Hurry in Farming. 


We burry in plowing, and plow teo wet; and 
is not this the case in harrowing too? This isa 
universal evil. How often we hoe, i. e., many 
people do, when the hoe has to be constantly 
cleaned. When dew is the cause of this, it is on 
the other hand, a gqed sign, ae it shows the man 
is upearly. But when the soil wets your hoe, 
yeu are sinning against it. If there is an excuse 
here, it is in favor of hoeing potatoes; it gets the 
hill moist. In no case should. dry ground be 
drawn up against a hill, asa soaking rain will 
not soak it. 

But it is good to make fence in a wet time, 
when you have stakes to drive. Always remem- 
ber that. 

It is bad policy to hurry in your hay ; cut it in 
the morning, and draw it in the same day, even 
it pretty ripe. You hurry it in, and it will take 
ite time to sweat and steam in the mow ; en oper- 
ation which should be performed in the cock. 
Many people have not yet learned this ; and they 
—y have poor hay; musty, to a greater or 
less degree, even if it retains ite green tint. The 
must is still there, and that is hurtful, especially 
tu some kinds of stock. 

We should burry, however, to get our seed in 
as soon as possible ; our crops harvested as soon 
as can be; but each in its time, without forcing 
it. Hurry is not always in bard labor, but doing 
a thing in its proper time.—F. sn Valley Farmer. 





Ditching. 

The world is given to ditching ; and it is made 
rich by it. Look at our canals ; look at the mil- 
itary spade ; and there are other ways through 
the earth. 

But the ditch that drains off the water of the 
fields: this swallows all others. Sour is the 
earth where water stands. A ditch eweetens it ; 
it warms it; anda different life is there. Its 
wealth, which has so long lain dormant, is now 
brought into use. This use can be hastened by 
lime. Apply finely spread on the plowed surface 
in the fall, barrow in, and in the spring you are 
ready fur anything, either fur sowing, cultivating, 
or plowing again. Plowing in early spring, how- ~ 
ever, is not always best. hen the soil is dry 
and the sward rocted, it will do; several plow- 
ings in successiun all the better, fur an cannot 
stir your svil too much when dry. Run ditches 
through all your wet lands ; through lands where 
water will stand some time after a rain, in a bole 
dug, @ post hole for instance. If you want. lay 
the tile, or cover with stone—leave open. Bet- 
ter.so much ground Jost than all your lend wet 
and wortbles. There is no excuse for an open 
ditch, as it is easily furmed. It can be done by 
a plow alone. This will materially change the 
soil. But the ditch should be covered. The 
best soil is on the top of the ditch. There, no 
rain will burt it. There, the moisture will 
be held.— Valley Farmer. 





Hungarian Grass for Sheep. 


A co pdent of the Ohio Farmer tried the 
aipertuent of feeding one lot of his sheep with 
corn and fodder, and svother with Hungerian 
. “The result was, those wintered on the 
angarian hay came through the winter much 
better than those fed on corn, &c., and the bay is 
a great deal cheaper to raise than corn, and much 
sor fed: 








